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Spreading  Nuclear  Weapons 
Where  Is  "the  Heart  of  Mankind"  Today? 


More  than  50  years  ago,  Albert  Einstein  observed: 
"The  release  of  atomic  power  has  changed  every¬ 
thing  except  our  way  of  thinking. . .  the  solution  to 
this  problem  lies  in  the  heart  of  mankind." 

In  the  decades  since,  the  heart  of  humanity  has 
struggled  with  the  specters  of  fear,  hatred,  war,  and 
nuclear  holocaust  to  change  the  way  national  gov¬ 
ernments  think  and  act  toward  one  another.  The 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963),  the  nuclear  Non-Pro¬ 
liferation  Treaty  (NPT)  (1968),  and  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  (1996)  are  benchmarks 
of  hope  in  this  struggle,  expressing  the  true  heart  of 
humanity. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  many  dared  hope 
that  the  scourge  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  ended 
once  and  for  all.  Yet,  today,  more  than  15  years  later, 
the  drive  to  build  nuclear  weapons  by  some  govern¬ 
ments  continues,  energized  in  no  small  part  by  the 
policies  of  the  U.S.  government. 

The  original  five  nuclear  powers  have  ignored  their 
commitments  under  the  NPT  to  disarm  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  rejected  the  CTBT.  The  U.S.  and  Russia  each 
still  retain  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  on  alert. 
Minuteman  II  nuclear  missiles  were  removed  from 
silos  in  Missouri's  soybean  fields  only  to  be  replaced 
by  B-2  bombers.  Programs  to  eliminate  and  secure 
Cold  War  nuclear  weapons  and  materials  remain 
underfunded  while  violent  extremists  seek  to  get 
their  hands  on  these  materials.  The  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  seeks  to  build  as  many  as  200  new  nuclear 
weapons  per  year,  and  it  has  proposed  to  build  a 
new  nuclear  bomb  plant  to  produce  these  warheads. 

Meanwhile,  the  governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
announced  their  nuclear  status  with  weapons  tests 
and  nuclear  brinkmanship  years  ago.  North  Korea 


says  it  has  nuclear  weapons  and  has  withdrawn 
from  the  NPT.  Israel  has  produced  a  number  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.  is  accusing  Iran  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Achieving  status  as  a  nuclear  weapons  power  is 
a  matter  of  intense  national  pride  for  some.  Most 
seek  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  aggression  by  hostile 
neighbors.  And,  for  the  governments  of  Iran  and 
North  Korea,  designated  by  the  Bush  administration 
as  members  of  the  "axis  of  evil,"  nuclear  weapons 
may  be  viewed  as  their  key  to  survival  against  a  U.S. 
"preventive"  attack. 

How  will  their  neighbors  and  adversaries  respond? 
Will  they  respond  in  kind?  Likely.  Will  nuclear 
proliferation  make  anyone  more  secure?  Hardly. 
Does  this  trend  reflect  the  true  heart  of  humanity? 
Not  at  all. 

Einstein  observed  "This  basic  force  of  the  universe 
cannot  be  fitted  into  the  outmoded  concept  of  nar¬ 
row  nationalisms.  For  there  is  no  secret  and  there  is 
no  defense;  there  is  no  possibility  of  control  except 
through  the  aroused  understanding  and  insistence 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  scientists  recognize 
our  inescapable  responsibility  to  carry  to  our  fellow 
citizens  an  understanding  of  atomic  energy  and  its 
implication  for  society.  In  this  lies  our  only  security 
and  our  only  hope — we  believe  that  an  informed 
citizenry  will  act  for  life  and  not  for  death." 

Over  the  past  few  years  thousands  of  people  across 
the  U.S.  working  together  have  helped  stop  funding 
for  new  nuclear  weapons.  Now,  what  more  can  we 
do  to  "act  for  life"  and  reveal  the  enduring  strength 
and  true  "heart  of  mankind?"  ■ 
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North  Korea:  Out  of  the 
Headlines,  But  Nuclear  Weapons 
Still  an  Urgent  Concern 

By  former  FCNL  Senior  Fellow  Karin  Lee* 

North  Korea,  the  third  member  of  President  Bush's  infamous  "axis  of 
evil,"  is  known  to  have  reprocessed  nuclear  material  and  claims  to  have 
developed  nuclear  weapons.  After  years  of  deadlock,  in  September 
2005  the  six  countries  participating  in  talks  to  end  North  Korea's  nuclear 
weapons  program — the  U.S.,  Japan,  China,  Russia,  and  the  two  Koreas- 
signed  a  Statement  of  Principles  to  guide  future  negotiations. 

The  statement  included  welcome  concessions  on  both  sides,  but  also 
showed  evidence  of  formidable  unresolved  obstacles.  Although  just  a 
small  step  forward  on  what  is  predicted  to  be  a  long  negotiating  process, 
it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  diplomatic  initiatives  were  making  head¬ 
way,  the  U.S.  took  measures  to  increase  North  Korea's  isolation. 

In  September  and  October,  the  U.S.  publicly  accused  North  Korea  of 
counterfeiting  U.S.  $100  bills.  It  designated  the  Macau-based  Banco 
Delta  Asia  a  "primary  money  laundering  concern,"  accusing  the  bank 
of  providing  financial  services  for  North  Korean  illegal  activities  such 
as  counterfeiting  and  the  sale  of  illegal  drugs.  When  Banco  Delta  Asia's 
other  clients  began  to  flee,  the  bank  ended  its  relationship  with  North 
Korea,  sending  shock  waves  through  other  banks  doing  business  with 
the  North  Korean  government. 

Counterfeiting  Charges  a  Diversion 

This  new  grievance  may  be  legitimate;  counterfeiting  currency  is  illegal, 
and,  if  the  U.S.  evidence  is  solid,  such  counterfeiting  should  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  However,  changing  the  focus  from  North  Korea's  nuclear  pro¬ 
gram  to  allegations  of  counterfeiting  just  about  guarantees  that  there  will 
be  no  diplomatic  resolution  of  the  current  standoff  over  North  Korea's 
nuclear  program.  North  Korea  denies  the  charges  and  says  it  will  not 
return  to  the  six-party  talks  unless  the  U.S.  ends  its  financial  sanctions. 

War  is  not  the  answer  to  the  nuclear  stalemate  with  North  Korea. 

Resuming  multi-party  talks  is  the  best  approach;  the  resumption  of 
negotiations  should  be  the  top  priority  for  the  Bush  administration.  End¬ 
ing  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  program  is  essential  for  regional  and 
global  stability,  as  well  as  for  restoring  the  legitimacy  of  the  foundering 
nuclear  nonproliferation  regime. 

The  imposition  of  U.S.  financial  sanctions  is  ill-timed  and  is  delaying  the 
achievement  of  more  important  priorities.  ■ 

Karin  Lee  is  now  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Committee  for  North  Korea 
in  Washington,  DC 
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U.S.  Proposal  Would  Enable  India 
To  Produce  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 


When  President  Bush  arrived  in  New  Delhi  in 
March,  India  had  the  capacity  to  produce  six  to  10 
nuclear  weapons  per  year.  Under  the  nuclear  agree¬ 
ment  reached  before  the  president  departed,  India 
would  have  the  capacity  to  produce  nearly  50  nuclear 
weapons  per  year. 

Now  the  president  is  asking  Congress  to  approve 
this  deal. 

India  has  not  signed  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT),  an  international  agreement  endorsed 
by  188  countries  (including  the  U.S.)  which  bans 
non-signers  from  receiving  nuclear  technology  and 
fuel  if  they  do  not  allow  international  inspections  of 
their  nuclear  programs.  In  fact,  India  diverted  U.S. 
nuclear  material  intended  for  civilian  purposes  to 
use  it  in  a  1974  nuclear  test.  The  most  recent  Indian 
nuclear  weapons  test  was  in  1998. 

Proposed  Deal  Would  Reward 
India's  Conduct 


While  the  administration  is  criticizing  Iran  (an  NPT 
signatory)  for  developing  nuclear  technology,  the 
U.S.  is  attempting  to  provide  India  with  similar 
nuclear  technology.  These  two  countries  cannot  be 
compared  for  many  reasons,  but  the  U.S.  push  for 
this  agreement  with  India  reduces  U.S.  credibility  in 
the  international  community  as  it  tries  to  pressure 
Iran  to  halt  its  nuclear  program. 

The  proposed  India  agreement  is  about  more  than 
double  standards.  Creating  an  Indian  exception 
to  the  NPT  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  that  could 
ultimately  destroy  the  NPT.  Michael  Krepon,  a  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  government  disarmament  expert  who  now 
works  at  the  Stimson  Center,  wrote  recently,  "One 
key  assumption  behind  the  deal  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant— that  the  relaxation  of  nuclear  export  controls 
can  be  confined  to  India  alone.  If  this  assumption 
is  wrong,  downside  proliferation  risks  will  be  open- 
ended."  The  passage  of  this  agreement  would  tacitly 
encourage  other  countries  to  make  similar  bilateral 
nuclear  agreements  and  ignore  international  rules 
and  regulations. 


The  proposed  agreement  would  reward  India  for 
this  provocative  conduct  by  providing  it  with  nuclear 
technology  and  fuel.  In  exchange,  India  will  allow 
14  of  its  22  nuclear  reactors  to  undergo  international 
inspections.  Six  of  these  nuclear  reactors  are  already 
due  to  come  under  international 


What  if  Pakistan,  a  country  with  which  India  has 
had  several  wars  and  nearly  had  a  nuclear  exchange 
in  2001,  interprets  this  deal  as  an  aggressive  move? 

Continued  on  page  6 


safeguards  by  2014.  Additionally, 
India  would  get  to  decide  whether 
its  future  reactors  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  international  inspections. 
Most  troubling,  India's  fast-breed¬ 
er  reactors,  which  can  produce  the 
most  bomb-making  material,  will 
not  face  international  inspections. 

The  proposed  agreement  with 
India  cannot  be  completed  unless 
Congress  approves  it.  In  an  April 
5  congressional  hearing  on  the 
deal.  Secretary  of  State  Condoleez- 
za  Rice  stated,  "Clearly,  this  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  constrain  India's 
nuclear  weapons  program." 


NO 


Orlando  Sentinel,  reprinted  with  permission 
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The  New  Nuclear  Arms  Race 


At  a  Capitol  Hill  hearing  on  April  5,  an  official  of  the 
National  Nuclear  Security  Administration  (NNSA) 
outlined  the  Bush  administration's  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  program.  NNSA  Deputy  Administrator  Tom 
D'Agostino  told  a  panel  of  the  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee  that  the  plan  "would  restore  [the 
United  States]  to  a  level  of  capability  comparable  to 
what  we  had  during  the  Cold  War." 

The  administration  describes  this  initiative  as  an 
effort  to  downsize  and  consolidate  nuclear  weapons 
production  facilities  that  could  ultimately  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons. 
However,  the  proposed  new  bomb  plant  will  be  able 
to  produce  between  125  and  200  new  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  per  year. 

The  main  pillar  of  the  administration's  program  is 
construction  of  a  new,  multibillion  dollar  nuclear 
bomb  plant.  The  plant  would  produce  plutonium 


Give  Today  for  a  Tomorrow 
Free  from  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  U.S.  administration  is  pushing  for  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  "return  the 
nuclear  weapons  complex  to  Cold  War  levels." 
Through  FCNL's  Quaker  Nuclear  Disarmament 
Program  people  like  you  have  been  able  to  help 
block  this  dangerous  development— so  far.  But 
new  weapons  proposals  make  our  work  more 
urgent.  See  www.fcnl.org/nuclear. 

YOUR  GIFT  IS  NEEDED  to  help  sustain  our 
Quaker  witness  in  Washington.  Contributions 
to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are  not  tax 
deductible.  Contributions  to  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  are  tax  deductible  and  support 
research  and  educational  activities. 

To  contribute. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 

Charge  your  donation  to  your  credit  card  by 
calling  1-800-630-1330,  ext.  2527. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's 
website,  www.fcnl.org,  and  click  on  "How  to 
Give." 


"pits,"  the  main  component  of  nuclear  warheads.  It 
would  also  house  plutonium  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  now  conducted  at  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Livermore 
National  Laboratory  in  California.  The  plant,  slated 
for  completion  in  2022,  would  be  the  storage  site  for 
tens  of  tons  of  plutonium  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Potential  sites  for  the  consolidated  plutonium  cen¬ 
ter  are  the  Savannah  River  Site  in  South  Carolina, 
the  Pantex  Plant  in  Texas,  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

The  second  pillar  of  the  administration's  program 
is  the  proposed  "Reliable"  Replacement  Warhead 
(RRW),  a  new  nuclear  warhead  that  would  replace 
most  of  the  current  warheads  in  the  U.S.  nuclear 
arsenal. 

Stymied  by  Congress'  refusal  for  the  last  two  years 
to  fund  the  nuclear  "bunker  buster,"  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  refocusing  its  attention  on  RRW  to  develop  a 
new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  asked  for 
$27  million  for  fiscal  year  2007  for  design  work  on 
the  RRW. 

Arms  control  advocates  and  some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  concerned  that  the  program  could  lead  to 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  Despite  the  "reli¬ 
able"  label  of  the  proposed  new  program,  the  cur¬ 
rent  U.S.  arsenal  is  extremely  reliable. 

The  administration  claims  that  it  needs  new  nuclear 
weapons  for  some  future  "new  threat."  However, 
such  U.S.  weapons  programs  make  it  easier  for 
nuclear  hawks  in  Moscow  and  Beijing  to  argue  for 
new  nuclear  weapons  for  their  arsenals,  undermin¬ 
ing  the  disarmament  process.  These  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  also  undermine  stated  U.S.  nonproliferation 
goals.  The  administration's  focus  on  developing  new 
nuclear  weapons  make  its  calls  for  restraint  by  Iran 
and  North  Korea  ring  hollow. 

TAKE  ACTION  NOW:  Congress  will  debate  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  RRW  in  the  annual  military  authorization 
bill  and  energy  and  water  appropriations  bill,  as  part 
of  the  annual  budget  process.  Tell  your  members  of 
Congress  that  you  are  concerned  about  the  destabi¬ 
lizing  impact  of  these  new  nuclear  weapons  systems 
and  urge  them  to  eliminate  funding  for  such  new 
weapons  in  those  two  bills.  Congressional  votes 
may  occur  in  June  and  July.  ■ 
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The  Administration  Is  Starving 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Programs 


Hundreds  of  tons  of  nuclear  materials  are  stored  at 
inadequately  secured  facilities  in  Russia  and  perhaps 
20  other  countries.  In  the  hands  of  committed  violent 
extremists,  just  110  pounds  of  highly  enriched  ura¬ 
nium  taken  from  one  of  these  facilities  could  be  fash¬ 
ioned  into  a  crude  nuclear  weapon.  Such  a  weapon 
could  destroy  downtown  New  York,  killing  more 
than  half  a  million  people  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  explosion.  The  cost  from  the  staggering  eco¬ 
nomic  disruption  likely  would  exceed  $1  trillion.  A 
nuclear  detonation  in  any  U.S.  city  would  cause  dev¬ 
astation  that  would  make  the  Sept.  11, 2001,  attacks 
and  Hurricane  Katrina  pale  in  comparison. 

Loose  chemical  weapons  are  also  a  threat.  Russia 
has  some  40,000  tons  of  deadly  chemical  weapons 
left  over  from  the  Cold  War.  Two  million  artillery 
shells  with  nerve  gas  are  stored  at  Shchuchye,  a 
small  farming  village  in  Siberia  near  the  Kazakstan 
border.  During  a  tour  of  the  weapons  depot.  Sen. 
Dick  Lugar  (IN)  discovered  the  artillery  shells  were 
"stored  in  wooden  shelves  like  a  giant,  but  deadly 
wine  cellar."  The  shells  are  small  enough  to  smuggle 
out  in  a  briefcase.  Each  shell  could  kill  thousands. 
Destruction  of  those  chemical  weapons  is  not  slated 
to  begin  until  December  2008  at  the  earliest. 

Inadequate  Funding  for  Deactivation 

U.S.  programs  exist  to  deal  safely  with  these  weap¬ 
ons.  Sen.  Lugar  and  former  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (GA) 


coauthored  legislation  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
to  destroy  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  bomb¬ 
making  materials  in  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet 
republics.  Called  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 
(CTR),  but  more  commonly  known  as  Nunn-Lugar, 
the  program  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
missiles  and  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

FCNL  supports  this  initiative  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

In  the  last  15  years,  these  programs  have  facilitated 
the  destruction  or  deactivation  7,000  Russian  nuclear 
warheads,  1,100  long-range  missiles,  29  submarines 
with  nuclear  weapons,  and  152  long-range  bombers. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done. 

■  More  than  1,700  nuclear  warheads  remain  to  be 
deactivated. 

■  More  than  39,000  tons  of  chemical  weapons 
await  destruction. 

■  Hundreds  of  tons  of  nuclear  bomb  material  must 
still  be  secured  and  stored  in  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  facilities  in  Russia  and  20  other  countries. 

Funding  for  these  programs  is  inadequate.  The 
administration's  budget  requests  for  these  threat 
reduction  programs  in  the  Pentagon  and  Energy 

Continued  on  page  6 


Taking  Action  to  Stop  Nuclear  Proliferation 


Still  in  the 

Shadow  of 

NUCLEAR 

WEAPONS 


Order  FCNL's  booklet,  "Still  in  the  Shadow  of  Nuclear  Weapons"  for  your  family 
and  friends!  Put  some  on  the  literature  table  of  your  meeting  or  church,  house  of 
worship,  or  community  center. 

FCNL  has  revised  and  updated  its  2004  booklet,  "At  the  Crossroad:  Disarmament 
or  Re-Nuclearization"  to  provide  information  on  the  current  policy  debate  on 
nuclear  weapons.  The  new  booklet  offers  specific,  practical  suggestions  on  how 
concerned  citizen  can  influence  this  debate.  Use  it  as  background  for  a  discussion 
group  or  to  support  a  grassroots  legislative  strategy. 

Single  copies  are  available  free  of  charge.  To  order,  please  send  an  email  with 

your  contact  information  to  field@fcnl.org  or  call  1-800-630-1330  ext.  2523.  Information  about  ordering 
"Still  in  the  Shadow"  and  other  FCNL  materials  is  on  our  website,  www.fcnl.org.  Click  on  "  Publications.' 
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Nonproliferation  (continued  from  page  5) 

Department  are  underfunded  despite  the  widely- 
acknowledged  threats.  The  Defense  Department 
asked  for  $372  million  for  the  CTR  program  for  fiscal 
year  2007  (FY07),  19%  less  than  last  year's  amount 
of  $460  million.  FCNL  is  urging  a  $100  million 
increase  in  next  year's  budget,  to  $472  million. 

Another  effort  that  has  strong  support  from  arms 
control  organizations  is  the  Energy  Department's 
Global  Threat  Reduction  Initiative  (GTRI)  program. 
Its  mission  is  "to  identify,  secure,  remove  and/or 
facilitate  the  disposition  of  high-risk,  vulnerable 
nuclear  and  radioactive  materials  around  the  world." 

DOE  Program  Needs  More  Funds 

DOE  states  in  its  budget  request  to  Congress  that 
"the  potential  of  terrorism  involving  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (WMD)  [is]  the  most  serious  threat 
facing  the  nation.  Preventing  WMD  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  terrorists  is  the  top  national 


security  priority  of  this  Administration."  However, 
the  budget  request  for  the  GTRI  program  does  not 
reflect  this  stated  priority.  For  FY07,  DOE  asked  for 
a  small  increase  in  the  program's  budget,  from  $97 
million  to  $107  million.  FCNL  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  lobbying  Congress  to  increase  that  budget 
by  another  $50  million,  to  $157  million. 

The  U.S.,  Russia,  and  the  international  community 
should  secure  and  destroy  these  weapons  and 
materials  before  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  violent 
extremists. 

TAKE  ACTION  NOW:  Congress  will  debate  fund¬ 
ing  for  these  programs  as  part  of  the  annual  budget¬ 
setting  process  for  the  Defense  and  Energy  depart¬ 
ments.  The  specific  bills  are  the  military  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  the  military  appropriations  bill,  and  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill.  Votes  in  com¬ 
mittees  and  on  the  floor  are  likely  in  June.  Contact 
your  members  of  Congress;  urge  them  to  increase 
funding  for  the  Nunn-Lugar  and  GTRI  programs.  ■ 


India  (continued  from  page  3) 

What  would  prevent  Pakistan  from  seeking  a  simi¬ 
lar  nuclear  agreement  with  China?  This  deal  could 
jeopardize  relatively  stable  relations  between  India 
and  Pakistan  and  spur  a  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  administration  has  cited  two  main  justifica¬ 
tions  for  advancing  this  agreement  with  India.  First, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  1  billion,  India  has 
burgeoning  energy  needs.  Providing  India  with 
technology  to  assist  its  energy  production  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  goal.  But  the  U.S.  can  respond  to  India's  energy 
needs  without  bolstering  its  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
duction.  For  example,  the  U.S.  could  provide  tech¬ 
nology  and  funding  for  alternative  energy  sources. 

Second,  the  agreement's  proponents  claim  that  it  will 
bring  India  into  the  NPT  without  actually  signing 
it.  However,  agreements  such  as  this  one  actually 
encourage  countries  to  withdraw  from  the  NPT.  If 
India  wants  nuclear  technology,  it  should  agree 
to  inspections  for  all  of  its  nuclear  reactors.  India 
should  have  to  play  by  the  NPT  rules.  As  soon  as 
one  exception  is  made,  other  U.S.  allies  will  want 
waivers  as  well. 


Sen.  Richard  Lugar  (IN),  chairman  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  before  which  Secretary  Rice 
testified  April  5,  has  responded  coolly  to  the  proposed 
deal.  Without  Sen.  Lugar's  approval,  this  agreement 
will  not  take  effect.  As  former  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (GA), 
a  nonproliferation  expert  and  ally  of  Sen.  Lugar,  stated 
in  a  March  21  interview  with  the  Washington  Post,  "If  I 
were  still  in  Congress,  I  would  be  skeptical  and  look¬ 
ing  at  conditions  that  could  be  attached...India  was  a 
lot  better  negotiator  than  we  were." 

Congressional  Scrutiny  Needed 

Strong  U.S.-India  relations  are  important,  but  allow¬ 
ing  India  to  increase  its  nuclear  arsenal  is  an  unwise 
means  for  achieving  such  an  end.  Congress  should 
scrutinize  this  monumental  agreement  with  India 
closely  before  lawmakers  reverse  years  of  nonprolif¬ 
eration  work. 

TAKE  ACTION  NOW:  Contact  your  senators  today. 
Tell  them  you  have  grave  concerns  that  the  proposed 
nuclear  agreement  with  India  threatens  the  nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  could  destabilize  rela¬ 
tions  between  India  and  its  neighbors,  Pakistan  and 
China.  ■ 
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Iran:  Pulling  the  Peacock's  Tail  Feathers 


For  those  too  young  to  remember,  the  Shah  ruled 
Iran  from  the  Peacock  throne.  That  symbol  disap¬ 
peared  when  the  ayatollahs  came  to  power  in  1979 
and  Iran  went  from  being  a  U.S.  ally  to  an  antagonist 
almost  overnight. 

Little  changed  over  the  next  quarter  century.  Then 
in  2003,  President  Bush  named  Iran  part  of  the  "axis 
of  evil"  for  its  alleged  support  of  terror  and  for  cheat¬ 
ing — in  Washington's  view — on  commitments  to  not 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Tehran  insists  its  nuclear  program  is  designed  for 
energy  production,  not  weapons  development. 
Because  it  concealed  18  years  of  nuclear  research 
from  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  Tehran  now  suffers  a  credibility  gap  with 
the  nuclear  watchdog  agency,  one  exacerbated  by 
uncertainty  about  "issues"  and  the  possibility  that 
Iran  has  other  undeclared  nuclear  sites. 


"The  White  House  "essentially  [doesn't]  have  a 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Iranian  nuclear  issue." 

-  Flynt  Leverett,  former  National  Security 
Council  senior  director 


Yet  according  to  Flynt  Lev^erett,  Senior  Director  for 
Middle  East  Affairs  at  the  National  Security  Council 
in  2003-2004,  the  Bush  administration  "essentially 
[doesn't]  have  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Iranian 
nuclear  issue."  The  White  House,  says  Leverett, 
rejected  Iran's  overtures  in  2003  to  open  a  strategic 
dialogue.  Washington  still  refuses  direct  discussions 
with  Tehran,  citing  among  other  reasons,  Iranian 
President  Admadinejad's  declaration  that  Israel  must 
be  swept  into  the  sea.  With  Washington  effectively 
ceding  contact  on  Iran's  nuclear  intentions  to  the 
European-3  (EU3)-Britain,  France,  and  Germany— 
the  lack  of  progress  after  Washington's  high-visibil¬ 
ity  threats  has  narrowed  U.S.  options  considerably. 

The  30-day  "grace"  period  for  Iran  to  "come  clean" 
on  the  extent  and  locale  of  its  nuclear  complex 
ended  April  28  with  little  movement  by  either  the 
EU3,  the  U.S.,  Iran,  or  China  and  Russia  who  both 
oppose  UN-mandated  sanctions.  Should  Tehran  not 
cease  its  uranium  enrichment  program  and  accept 
Moscow's  offer  to  supply  enriched  uranium  and  col¬ 
lect  spent  fuel  rods  from  Iran's  Bashir  nuclear  reac¬ 
tors,  any  sanctions  would  be  limited  to  restrictions 
on  travel  and  financial  transactions  by  Iran's  rulers. 
These  would  be  largely  unenforceable,  especially 


within  the  Islamic  world,  China,  and  Russia.  For  its 
part,  the  U.S.  has  minimal  leverage  with  regard  to 
other  economic  sanctions:  a  few  pistachio  nuts  and 
rugs. 

Indian  Double  Standard 

The  administration  did  itself  no  favors  when  the 
president  sealed  a  pact  with  New  Delhi  to  share  U.S. 
nuclear  technology  with  India.  Critics  see  a  double 
standard  in  that  India,  a  country  that  never  signed 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and 
developed  weapons,  will  be  accepted  by  the  U.S.  as  a 
nuclear  weapons  state  and  can  deny  the  IAEA  access 
to  eight  "military"  reactors.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
more  than  a  double  standard.  Pakistan,  which  like 
India  developed  its  nuclear  arsenal  outside  the  NPT, 
received  no  comparable  offer.  North  Korea,  believed 
to  have  less  than  10  nuclear  devices,  is  being  threat¬ 
ened  much  like  Iran,  while  Israel's  unacknowledged 
arsenal,  also  developed  outside  the  NPT,  is  not  dis¬ 
cussed  by  official  Washington. 

Mid-April  saw  the  U.S.  "last  resort"  rhetoric  escalate. 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  UN,  John  Bolton,  spoke  of  "a 
variety  of  options  outside  the  Security  Council,"  a 
reference  that  other  unnamed  sources  filled  in  as  a 
"coalition  of  the  willing."  However,  the  White  House 
may  find  this  road  difficult  to  navigate  given  the  neg¬ 
ative  connotations  that  concept  has  acquired  in  Iraq. 

The  extent  of  the  administration's  frustration  over 
its  inability  to  force  Iran  to  end  all  enrichment  activ¬ 
ity  was  evident  in  its  quick  dismissal  of  the  claim 
that  Pentagon  planners  included  a  nuclear  strike 
by  the  U.S.  on  Iran  in  an  advanced  set  of  war  plans 
sent  to  the  White  House.  Spokespersons  dismissed 
the  reports  as  "ill-informed,"  although  non-nuclear 
strikes  as  part  of  a  pattern  of  "coercive  diplomacy" 
were  not  dismissed. 

British  Eoreign  Secretary  Jack  Straw  said  a  U.S. 
nuclear  strike  would  be  "completely  nuts."  Absent 
evidence  of  an  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  program. 
Straw  added:  "I  understand  people's  frustration 
with  the  diplomatic  process.  It  takes  a  long  time 
and  is  quite  a  subtle  process.  The  reason  why  we're 
opposed  to  military  action  is  because  it's  an  infinite¬ 
ly  worse  option,  and  there's  no  justification  for  it." 

The  essence  of  this  analysis?  "War  is  Not  the 
Answer"  to  nuclear  programs  in  Iran.  ■ 
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U.S.  Leadership  Needed  in  Small  Arms  Control 


Global  efforts  to  address  the  threat  posed  by  nuclear 
weapons  have  generated  some  of  the  most  important 
international  agreements  in  the  last  half  century. 
Recognition  is  growing  as  well  that  small  arms, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "weapons  of  individual 
destruction,"  pose  an  increasing  threat  to  global  and 
human  security. 

With  an  estimated  639  million  small  arms  and  light 
weapons  in  world  circulation,  the  proliferation  of 
assault  rifles  and  rocket-propelled  grenades  amongst 
others,  fuels  violent  conflict,  inhibits  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  menaces  the  lives  of  millions.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  die  every  year  from 
wounds  caused  by  these  weapons  in  bc^th  war  zones 
and  countries  at  peace. 

Despite  increased  international  concern  regarding 
the  devastating  effects  of  irresponsible  small  arms 
transfers,  many  governments  around  the  world  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  weapons  to  regions  of  conflict  and 
human  rights  abuse.  Fc')r  example,  in  2002,  countries 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  transferred  small 
arms  to  Sudan,  which  was  then  under  European 
Union  and  U.S.  arms  embargos  for  human  rights 
abuse  and  its  brutal  civil  war. 

The  U.S.  has  the  strictest  laws  governing  small  arms 
exports  in  the  world,  but  many  other  countries  have 
little  or  no  controls.  And  the  licit  and  illicit  trade  in 
small  arms  falls  under  almost  no  system  of  global 
control.  The  UN  convened  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  in  2001  to  find  a  way  to  stop  the  illicit  trade 
of  small  arms.  The  resulting  document,  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Action  to  Prevent,  Combat  and  Eradicate 


the  Illicit  Trade  in  Small  Arms  and  Light  Weapons 
(POA)  provides  a  vision  for  how  countries  could 
stop  the  illicit  trade  of  small  arms  originating  in  or 
traveling  through  their  territory. 

The  POA  is  a  substantial  step  towards  stopping  the 
illegal  arms  trade,  yet  weaknesses  remain.  The  POA 
mostly  addresses  how  weapons  are  traded  (record 
keeping,  safe  storage,  etc.),  not  who  can  receive 
weapons.  The  POA  is  due  for  a  five-year  review  in 
June  2006,  at  which  time  governments  can  propose 
improvements.  Guidelines  on  who  can  receive  weap¬ 
ons  should  be  added.  Such  guidelines  need  to  include 
restrictions  on  sales  to  nations  where  the  weapons  are 
likely  to  be  used  to  violate  international  humanitarian 
or  human  rights  law,  inhibit  economic  development, 
or  destabilize  regional  peace  and  security. 

Global  Control  Standards  Needed 

Global  standards  are  urgently  needed  to  control  the 
trade  in  weapons.  As  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
small  arms,  U.S.  support  for  adding  strong  export 
standards  to  the  POA  is  vital.  The  U.S.  should  begin 
to  take  this  threat  seriously  and  take  steps  within 
the  global  arena  to  save  lives.  Limiting  access  to 
deadly  weapons  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  the 
outbreak  and  continuation  of  violent  conflict  and 
human  rights  abuse;  but  it  is  an  important  ccmipo- 
nent  of  the  overall  effort  to  reduce  the  lethality  of 
conflict.  Without  global  action  led  by  the  largest 
weapons  suppliers,  millions  of  people  will  continue 
to  live  in  daily  fear  of  armed  violence  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  ■ 
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